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TRAITE DE L'INFINI CREE {Translation)} 

In order to carry the new philosophy to the highest point it can 
attain, we must establish as its fundamental doctrine a truth which 

1 Traiti de I'infini crii, avec V explication de la possibiliti de la transsubstantia- 
tion : Traiti de la confession et de la communion, Par le Pere Malebranche de 
l'Oratoire, Amsterdam, 1769. These treatises are falsely ascribed to Malebranche, 
and would seem to be the work of Abb6 Jean Terrasson, whose Philosophic applicable 
d tons les objets de V esprit et de la raison was posthumously published in 1754. 
The evidence, which seems fairly conclusive, in support of this authorship is given 
by Bouillier in his Histoire de la philosophic Cartesienne (II, pp. 601 ff. ). A letter 
which is addressed to the editor of the Philosophic applicable, etc., and which is 
prefaced to that work, contains the following statement : " Abbe Terrasson had com- 
posed two philosophical works which have never seen the light. One is a Traiti de 
I'infini crii, in which he proposes to unite the truest religion with the most subtle 
philosophy. In his life-time he had allowed several copies to be taken of the treatise, 
and the original manuscript is nowhere to be found." Also, in the Philosophic 
applicable, etc., there occur the following sentences : " The human mind cannot pre- 
vent itself from conceiving an infinite space in which something or nothing exists, 
and an infinite time in which something or nothing has taken place. On the meta- 
physical supposition that there may be nothing, I could not but feel that there would 
at least remain the place and the time necessary not only for something limited, but 
also for something infinite in extent and in duration. But should this place alone 
exist, nothingness would be infinite, and infinite extent would be zero, a metaphysical 
absurdity which the Creator has prevented." This, as Bouillier remarks, is la pensie 
mire of the Traiti de I'infini crii. Terrasson was born in 1670, was a member of 
the French Academy and of the Academy of the Sciences, and Professor of Philosophy 
in the College de France. He died in 1750. I have translated only the Traiti de 
I'infini crii, omitting the short treatises which accompany it. The interest and striking 
originality of the Traiti, in which the conception of what Descartes and Spinoza 
named the ' indefinite ' is defended and developed with a thoroughness to be found 
in no other contemporary writer, render it worthy of wider recognition. As the 
original is not easily procurable, — the copy before me belongs to the Hamilton Col- 
lection in Glasgow University Library, — I trust that my translation will bring it to 
the notice of many whom it may interest. In order to reduce the translation within 
the limits of an article, I have frequently omitted less important passages. The 
omissions are in all cases indicated. The volume is also interesting as containing a 
memoir of Malebranche, which is one of the sources of our knowledge of his life and 
personality. The editor in his preface relates that an edition of the work was in 
preparation in France in 1767, but was stopped and suppressed, and had, therefore, 
to be published abroad. Why the treatises should have been ascribed to Malebianche 
is a question upon which Bouillier does not attempt to cast any light. Probably the 
editor thereby hoped to gain more easily the ear of the public. In any case he must 
have been well aware that such was not its real authorship. 

Norman Smith. 

Glasgow University. 
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Descartes has recognized, but which he has perceived only to avoid, I 
mean the truth, that there is a created infinite. Descartes has per- 
ceived it, since he has not recognized a void beyond the heavens, and 
has freed matter from all bounds. But in admitting it he avoids it. 
For in place of clearly pronouncing the term infinite, he has intro- 
duced that of the indefinite. It is enough, however, that this great 
man should have ventured in imagination so far beyond Aristotle, who 
counted the distance from the earth to the bounds of the universe, and 
that he should have conceived that beyond the visible heavens there 
is another blue vault altogether similar, and beyond it a third, and so 
on. It remains for us, profiting by these advances and building upon 
his principles, to bring his work to completion. 

We boldly declare, then, that everything in nature, — matter, spirit, 
number, duration, — is actually and positively infinite. And the proof 
of this we must derive both from the greatness of the Creator, and 
from the nature of the thing created. Descartes has already said that 
we cannot have too high an idea of the works of God ; and we add, 
that God being infinitely wise, and infinitely powerful, can have but 
one mode of action that is infallibly perfect ; and we shall vainly seek 
this most perfect mode so long as we do not at once proceed to the 
infinite. If God has not made the universe infinite, what measure can 
he have given to it, and what reason can he have for keeping to this 
measure? His action would therein demand, if I may so express 
myself, an explanation such as is not required on the assumption that 
the universe is infinite. . . . 

The wisdom of God demands that the world be infinite. Should 
there be any who doubt God's power in this respect, ... we reply 
that if God cannot make the world infinitely great, he can only make 
it infinitely small, a mere atom, since a limited space, however vast in 
magnitude, is as nothing in comparison with a possible space that is 
without bounds. Besides, they must further hold either that God can- 
not conceive an infinite world even as possible, or that he cannot exe- 
cute that which he conceives. ... If they defend themselves by 
maintaining that God is infinitely powerful, being able to increase the 
universe to infinity, this increase presupposes, on their view, a succes- 
sion. God, then, has need of time for the increase of his work, and 
cannot create in a moment that which he can achieve with time. It 
is the power of man that is infinite in this sense ; for man, possessing 
eternal life, can augment his work to infinity. And it is indeed impos- 
sible that the infinite power of God should consist in the capacity to 
add infinitely to his work ; for that would prove this work to be infi- 
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nitely imperfect. It consists in creating, by an instantaneous act, a 
work to which nothing can be added. But it is not only our idea of 
the Creator that should lead us to judge the world infinite ; the idea 
that he has given us of this world after the creation, leads us to the 
same belief. For we must recognize that God has given us ideas so 
conformed to the things which he has made that we cannot conceive 
how they could be otherwise than they are. This being so, let us 
examine what our actual ideas are regarding matter, with which we 
must deal first. 

I. Concerning Matter. Matter is nothing but extension ; and what 
is extension, if not infinity? There is ground for believing that this 
will soon be mathematically demonstrated. If the world is limited, 
that must be by relation to something more extended than itself. A 
field is limited because it does not go so far as the lands that adjoin it. 
The earth is limited because it does not extend into the air which sur- 
rounds it. The universe is limited, according to the ancient philos- 
ophers, because it is not as great as it might be. Now this possibility 
of extension is just extension itself, is just space capable of receiving 
matter, or rather is itself matter. ... I ask those modern philos- 
ophers who are not yet of our opinion : Would God, in extending 
the universe, meet with resistance or not ? If He does, it is a body 
that resists this increase. If not, it is a space that receives it. 

It is believed that we do not possess the idea of the infinite because 
the imagination does not include it within its bounds. But just in 
this consists the having of the idea of the infinite, since if we included 
it within bounds, it would no longer be the infinite. The new philos- 
ophy sufficiently proves that the creator has only given us the ideas of 
things that really exist ; any others would be useless to us. Now the 
mind of man, as regards matter, can conceive nothing but the infinite. 
Let us reflect, and we shall find that it is the finite that cannot be con- 
ceived : a finite extension, taken in general, is inconceivable. It is 
surprising that men apply this idea of the infinite, so worthy of the 
works of God, to the void, to possibility, to nothingness, of which 
God is not the Author. According to them, there is an infinite noth- 
ingness roundabout the universe, while the universe itself is a mere 
atom. Modern philosophers, on the other hand, who admit that they 
cannot conceive limits to the universe, name this the indefinite. They 
are wrong : it is the definition of the infinite. . . . Why fill the mind 
with chimeras in order to resist the idea of the infinite which is natural 
to it ? Philosophers torment themselves in order to set limits to the 
universe, and we have only to leave the mind to follow its own bent 
in order to comprehend that there are none. 
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The divisibility of matter is another principle of physics, of which 
the great difficulty vanishes on the assumption of the actual infinite ; 
for we must admit it in smallness as well as in greatness ; and if we 
admit it in smallness, we must also admit it in greatness. . . . 

In order to anticipate objections as to the pretended contradictions 
involved in the infinite, we freely recognize that infinites differ in 
magnitude from one another, and may indeed differ from one another 
in every respect. For, in the first place, the infinitude of God is 
altogether different from the infinitude of created beings which are 
infinite only in a certain order of perfections. But God is infinitely 
infinite. He must be infinitely powerful, according to the ancient 
philosophers, in order to make the world-atom which they conceive. 
What must he be, on our view, in order to make the universe infinite ? 
. . . Secondly, the nature of infinity varies even in created things ; 
for if, as we shall seek to prove, spirits are infinite, their infinity is of 
a different kind from the infinity of matter. And, finally, as regards 
the material, . . . the smallest part of matter is infinite in divisibility, 
and yet is greater or smaller than another which likewise contains an 
infinity of parts. And indeed it is a property of the infinite that it can 
be eternally diminished, without ceasing to be infinite in that which 
remains. Those who do not believe that one infinite can be greater 
or smaller than another, regard the infinite as a determinate magnitude. 
One foot cannot be greater or smaller than another. But the infinite 
is an abysm of greatness which includes other greatnesses, capable in 
their turn of being either infinite or limited. Mathematicians will be 
able, by thousands of proofs drawn from their science, to help us to 
the conception of greater or less degrees of infinity ; particularly by 
their demonstrations dealing with asymptotic spaces which, though 
infinite, they reduce in general to determinate figures. In course of 
time this will be proved ; and those who have formed a sound idea of 
extension already perceive that mathematicians could not make the 
supposition of infinite extension unless this extension were itself pos- 
sible and actual. . . . 

II. Concerning Created Spirits. If matter is infinite, mind must be 
so likewise. For God, who is an Agent equal in all His operations, 
and who has established between mind and matter so many relations 
that others besides us have dwelt upon at great length, cannot have 
failed to add this relation which is the most important of all. Thus 
the proofs that we have given of the infinity of matter have proved, 
in advance, the infinity of spirit ; and the proofs that we shall put for- 
ward of the infinity of spirit will complete our proof of the infinity of 
matter. 
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Indeed, since matter is infinite, and God has created it only for his 
glory, through the knowledge of it which he has revealed to created 
beings, these beings must be capable of conceiving an infinite matter. 
Now we have already shown that they are so capable of it, that they 
cannot conceive anything else. This is a species of circular reason- 
ing ; but it is not for that reason any the less valid, since in things 
general and infinite the circle is not vicious. A circle in matter of 
argument consists in deriving the reason of a thing from the thing 
itself. But if this thing is infinite and all-embracing, the proof must 
necessarily be found within it. . . . To adduce another proof of the 
infinitude of mind, we may reflect that matter is infinitely inferior to 
mind, and that consequently it would be unworthy of the Creator to 
have given the former an advantage which he refused to the latter. 
Besides, mind is an essence, and according to the excellent axiom of 
the ancients which their modern disciples have never comprehended, 
and which the ancients have perhaps not conceived in all its force, the 
essences of things are infinite. For, as we said with regard to matter, 
at what point would the Creator have stopped short ? . . . 

Our system, then, true or false, proves the infinitude of mind. We 
conceive it, we propound it. No more is required. Merely for that 
reason it cannot be false. But why should we restrict ourselves to 
proving the infinitude of mind by the infinitude of the material world 
which it comprehends, when we can prove it much more completely 
by the infinitude of God Himself, whom the mind knows as infinite 
Being, and whom it loves as infinitely good ? For, behold, these two 
faculties of man, knowledge and will, the two faculties in which the 
whole nature of the soul consists, are infinite as regards their object, 
and consequently have an infinite disposition and power of attaching 
themselves to it. Since God can only create a spirit in order to 
know and to love Him, He must create it with this infinite disposition 
and power. And here we may note how all the reasons of the Creator 
harmonize. What God wills for one reason, he must will for an in- 
finity of reasons. In acting as he does, he anticipates an infinity of 
inconveniences, and in that mode of action which he chooses not a 
single one can ever be found. For God there are no balancing 
reasons, for and against ; his dispensations are all-satisfying. These 
reflections form part of the occupations of the Blessed, who will dis- 
cover at every moment of eternity new beauties in the order of the 
works of God. We already see two or three causes of the infinitude 
of mind and of matter ; in our future life we shall know an infinite 
number of others. When every day we find ourselves discovering new 
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reasons and new advantages in our beliefs, we may be certain that we 
are on the right path, and such, I trust, will be the case as regards our 
own. . . . 

Our thesis being thus established, we must pass to the objections, 
which reduce to two. In most of his conceptions man is limited ; he 
deceives himself; he apprehends things in succession ; he is not, then, 
infinite. In the second place, if the mind is infinite, there can be no 
difference between it and its Creator. These two objections are not 
only important, but based upon truths of reason, of experience, and 
of faith, which we do not seek to contradict. To meet these objec- 
tions we must state another fundamental principle of our system. . . . 
On our view, essences are infinite; mind and matter are infinite. 
But it is only the essences that have this property ; all figure is limited. 
Matter, for instance, . . . regarded as simple extension, is infinite ; 
but every one of its parts necessarily has definite form, and whoever 
speaks of form, speaks of limited extension. . . . Now the mind of 
man is infinite, since its essence is one in itself, since it is separated 
from all other substances, and since one single spirit is equal in value 
to the whole of matter. But the body of man, being a unique sub- 
stance, and forming only a part of matter in general, is determined in 
size and limited in form. . . . That being granted, it follows that 
man has two kinds of conceptions, general and particular. The 
general conceptions are those of being in general, of God, of the self, 
of extension. All these conceptions are infinite, since the mind pos- 
sesses them by its own nature and essence. Separated from the body, 
without the aid of the animal spirits and the movements of the brain, 
and without supernatural illumination, it would still know all these 
things. The particular conceptions of the mind consist in the knowl- 
edge of particular things, of distant consequences, even of things 
spiritual, of the less essential properties of bodies, in a word, of all 
that concerns the detail of nature and of the sciences. . . . The mind 
has such knowledge only in virtue of the animal spirits and of the 
traces which they form in the organs of the body. That is the reason 
why our particular conceptions are limited, obscure, false. They 
depend on the states of our body, which are limited and which even 
differ in every individual. Yet as the particulars are absolutely 
required in order to perfect our general notions, the mind is incom- 
parably more perfect in the body than apart from it, at least provided 
that while apart from the body it be not sustained by a supernatural 
light, as are the saints who in heaven await the resurrection, which 
they none the less desire, since they will be still more perfect in 
heaven with their bodies than without them. . . . 
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In order that the mind of man be infinite, it is sufficient that he 
should conceive, for example, an infinite space ; but it is not neces- 
sary that he should know every particularity or every configuration of 
the parts of matter. The same holds, in a still greater degree, of our 
knowledge of God. In order to be assured that our mind has a kind 
of infinity, it suffices that we conceive that He exists ; it is not neces- 
sary that we should comprehend all that He is. In a word, our spirit 
is infinite, but it is so only in a certain order ; and God is infinite in 
every order; He is infinitely infinite, as we have already indicated. 
. . . The two fundamental principles of our doctrine, that is to say, 
the infinitude of matter and the infinitude of mind, being thus estab- 
lished, we can pass to the details of our system. We shall now treat 
of the organization of the universe in relation to spirits and to bodies, 
and these we shall show to be infinite in number. This is the subject 
of the third part. 

III. Concerning Number. It would be needless for matter to be 
infinite, unless it were made use of by intelligent creatures, for whom 
alone God can do all that He does, since, laboring only for his glory, 
it is they alone who can truly praise his works. . . . Now as the 
inhabitants of this earth can only profit by a very small part of the 
universe, there must be other intelligent creatures who profit by the 
rest. And as the rest is infinite, there must be an infinity of earths 
scattered throughout the universe, and in every one of them men who 
make use of the space where they are located. In a word, we admit 
the vortices of Descartes, exactly as he has explained them, since, with- 
out this organization, the infinite matter would only be an infinite 
chaos ; and our system absolutely demands all that his disciples have 
proposed as merely probable. Thus all that the author of the Plu- 
rality of Worlds has advanced concerning the inhabitants of the 
planets, is for us an assured fact. . . . We have very little to add ; 
and are conscious that in admitting an infinite number of inhabited 
planets, we teach nothing to the true Cartesians. Only we speak more 
positively than they do, because we derive our proofs from the nature 
of God, thus uniting theology and philosophy, which is the only true 
method of establishing and developing a system. Thus we do not say 
that the number of the planets is indefinite, but that it is infinite ; for 
God is not indefinitely wise or indefinitely powerful, but infinitely so. 
We further declare that the inhabitants of the planets are men, a con- 
clusion which the author of the Plurality of Worlds refuses to draw. 
Before examining his reasons, let us state our own. The Creator has 
placed so many planets in the universe, solely in order that the inhab- 
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itants should glorify Him for his works and should profit by them. 
Now only spirits can glorify him ; and these spirits must have bodies, 
since a pure spirit could have no place in a material world. They 
are, then, men, since man is defined as a compound of body and soul. 

The author of the Plurality of Worlds has two reasons for deny- 
ing that the inhabitants of the planets are men. The first is the 
variety of nature ; and the second the difficulty of redemption for the 
inhabitants of these planets. He does not say this clearly, but he in- 
dicates it. Both reasons are insufficient. ... In the first place, the 
variety of nature is no reason why we should refuse the name of men 
to the inhabitants of the planets ; for the variety of nature only affects 
the accidental. Nature has two coordinate laws, uniformity and 
variety. It is according to the law of uniformity that the writer of 
whom we are speaking has recognized a sun and planets in an infinity 
of vortices, basing his inference on the fact that there are a sun and 
planets in our own. By the law of variety there will be some differ- 
ence in the arrangement of these suns and planets, in their properties, 
their magnitudes ; but our author distinctly names them suns and 
planets. He even constantly speaks of these planets as earths ; and he 
should therefore call their inhabitants men. . . . These men will be 
larger or smaller, taller or shorter, stronger or weaker, but . . . very 
probably they are entirely similar to our own as regards form. 

In connection with the second objection, the difficulty of a scheme 
of redemption, we have an opportunity of stating a very important 
tenet of our system ; but as there is something very new in it, which 
might alarm timid minds, we must preface it by everything that can 
convince reasonable men that we do not in any way depart from the 
Catholic Faith, nor even from the soundest and purest doctrines of 
the Church. Neither Holy Scripture nor the Church has ever said 
that which we are about to say ; it remains, however, to be proved 
that they have ever said anything contrary to it. And besides, we 
shall adopt, with wonderful advantage, several decisions which theo- 
logians have come to, and which have hitherto appeared very useless. 

The question, for example, has been raised, whether the Eternal 
Word can unite itself hypostatically with several men ; and unhesita- 
tingly an affirmative reply has been given. Such beings would all be 
God-men, 1 God in the singular and men in the plural, because they 
would actually be several in number as regards their human nature, 
and single as regards their divinity. That is to say, there would be 
only one Eternal Word (and there could only be one) that would 

1 Hommes-Dieu. 
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have contracted a hypostatic union with these different men. Now 
this question which has always been propounded and decided in the 
above manner, is absolutely useless and frivolous in the ancient sys- 
tem which admits only a single earth. For, as our Faith teaches 
us, we have only a single God-man, a single Jesus Christ, who is our 
Head and Redeemer. But in the system which admits several plan- 
ets, of which the inhabitants are men, and which yet have no com- 
munication through generation with us, this question becomes useful ; 
and without advancing anything contrary to the Faith, we may hold 
that in every planet the Eternal Word is hypostatically united with a 
man who thereby has become the Head, and also the Redeemer, 
should that be necessary, of the men of that planet. We have such 
sound reasons for believing this, that what now appears at least argu- 
able, will perhaps in the light of what follows appear necessary. To 
this end we shall make use of another question, useless in the Scholas- 
tic theology, by which it is demanded whether Jesus Christ would 
have been incarnated even if Adam had not sinned. Opinions 
are divided on this point, but ours is in the affirmative. Taking up 
that position, we accordingly declare that though all the planets in 
the universe cannot be in a state of sin, since that is quite an acci- 
dental circumstance and a great calamity, the Eternal Word has yet 
been incarnated in all of them. The following are the proofs. Since 
God cannot, as we have already so frequently said, work save for his 
glory, he was bound to make his intelligent creatures worthy of fitly 
loving and worshipping Him. Now I am convinced that, even in the 
state of innocence, man in his purity could not possess a sanctity that 
would render him perfectly worthy of God ; or rather, who can doubt 
of this truth, since God alone is worthy of God? Men in their purity 
must therefore be mystically united to a Head, and this head be hypo- 
statically united to a Divine Being. But even if man in his innocence 
were worthy of God, the mere fact that there is something still more 
worthy forces us to conclude that God, who always proceeds to the 
greatest perfection, has made use of it. And for the same reason, 
man in his purity is no longer worthy of God, since, even in the opin- 
ion of men, that which is good ceases in some degree to be good when 
without difficulty they can acquire something better. 

Besides, who can conceive that the greatest blessing which God has 
ever conferred upon men, has been refused to those who have contin- 
ued in obedience and in virtue, and has been granted only to those who 
have rendered themselves unworthy of it by their sins ? It cannot be 
said that it has been refused because it would be useless to them. The 
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possession of a brother of the same race, of the same blood as them- 
selves, who is united hypostatically to the Divine Nature, is an infinite 
honour to men, and God, who is full of goodness towards his creatures, 
cannot have refused it to those who had never offended him. In 
short, that which we have already said, apart from what we shall fur- 
ther add, invincibly proves the utility, and even the necessity, of the 
Word being incarnated in the sinless planets. If there were ground 
for holding that the Word is not incarnated in some of the planets, it 
would be those that are in the state of sin that this calamity would 
befall. 1 

Thus there need be no fear that we shall seek to explain the Trinity, 
Grace, or Predestination, in some fashion different from that of St. 
Augustine and all the ancient Church. But in philosophy we do not 
scruple to make innovations ; for we are convinced that in this domain 
the ancients knew very little, and that consequently new conceptions 
are here both useful and necessary. If, then, we are accused of 
novelty in our theology, we deny the charge. If the accusation con- 
cerns our philosophy, we glory in it. The new things which we have 
said, and shall say again, and which appear to concern theology, con- 
cern only philosophy in its application to theology, and in no wise 
affect theology proper, or the purity of the mysteries of our reli- 
gion. . . . 

When the dismay which novelty causes in these matters shall have 
abated, how glorious a spectacle for those of vigorous imagination, to 
picture not only the inhabitants of this earth, who are only a handful 
of men, but men in infinite numbers, distributed in the infinity of 
planets, chanting the praises of the Lord, each troop of each planet, 
in the name of its God-man, Colli enarrant gloriam Dei ! How 
glorious a spectacle, to picture in advance this infinite number of God- 
men, who at the last day of their planets will present to the Eternal 
Father this infinite number of flocks of the elect ! If the various 

] The following passage, which occurs later (pp. 123-5) mav be given here. " I 
hold that in the state of innocence men would have had by themselves, before enter- 
ing into Heaven, perfect knowledge only of the things that are within the reach of the 
senses ; but as their reflections would have enabled them to divine an infinity of 
things that we, although in the state of sin, ourselves now guess at, the God-man 
whom they would have had among them, would have taught them this detail in pro- 
portion to their curiosity, in order that this knowledge should lead them to praise the 
Creator for the magnificence of his works. But, since the fall of Adam, man has lost 
all claim to such knowledge, at least in its perfection ; and the attaining of his soul's 
salvation has become so difficult and so all -important, that the God-man has not con- 
cerned Himself to teach it to him." 
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virtues of the men of this one planet is, according to Scripture and the 
Church, the most beautiful ornament of the Heavenly Jerusalem, what 
should we think of the variety that will arise from this innumerable 
number of different armies of Saints ? In truth, I ask, is all this un- 
worthy of God, and should we revolt against this principle of religion ? 
Quite the contrary, we shall be at variance only with those that have 
so narrowed themselves by their prejudices, that they will find this 
principle too beautiful for God, according to the idea which they 
have formed of Him. But it is not for them that we write, and what 
we shall say in the next part will suit them still less. For what we 
have yet said of the infinite number of spirits and of bodies is nothing 
at all in comparison with what we are about to discover. Even this 
number increases infinitely, in accordance with our view of number in 
its relation to duration. This is the subject of the fourth part. 

IV. Concerning Duration We may admit that the timidity 

and prejudices [of those who cannot persuade themseves that there is 
anything in the universe except the earth] is very natural, considering 
the order of things established by the wisdom of the Creator. For 
every planet has ground for believing itself to be alone in the universe. 
It sees itself or believes itself to be at rest in the midst of an infinity 
of stars that roll around it. God even deigns to dwell visibly and 
corporeally in each one, following the supposition that we have made 
in the preceding section. Providence is as great, as sensible, as par- 
ticular, in each one as if it were actually alone. How natural, there- 
fore, to be mistaken on this point ! God is like a great Prince, who 
treats each of the subjects in his kingdom in such a way as to make 
him believe that he is the chief favourite of his Master. Each planet, 
it might even be said, has some real ground for assuming this pri- 
macy, since each is at the center of the universe, matter being infi- 
nite. And though, in revolving round the sun, this planet changes its 
position, it none the less still remains at the center. . . . With these 
remarks, we can now turn to the subject of this section. 

Matter as a whole (for we must commence with matter) must 
always endure ; but every particular form of matter must come to an 
end. That is to say, the universe, or this part with which we are 
familiar, can remain in the form in which it is at present only for a 
certain limited time. Since the vortices and the planets are, accord- 
ing to the views of Descartes, abandoned to the laws of motion, 
changes must necessarily arise which will result in their destruction. 
But as the universe is not for that reason to fall into chaos, and matter 
into nothingness and inutility, the same laws of motion will collect 
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the particles of matter from one or from several of the wrecked vor- 
tices, and out of them construct one or more worlds more or less similar 
to the first. Thus the universe will be eternally maintained in a state 
similar to the present, although the vortices and the planets will all 
have changed ; just as the race of men will be maintained on the earth 
until the Day of Judgment, although all men now alive will have per- 
ished. For it is another of (nature's) principles that whatever in the 
natural order, happens in the less, happens in some similar form in the 
greater. Now as the vortices are not all equally great, nor all equally 
ancient, and as there are several differences in their movements, it 
follows that they are not all destroyed at one and the same time, and 
that since our earth has been formed several of them have been de- 
stroyed, as we may conclude from the stars that have at various times 
disappeared, and the comets that we have several times seen in the 
different parts of the heavens. But as neither our vortex nor even all 
the systems of the fixed stars taken together form the millionth part of 
a grain of sand in comparison with those that we do not see (for the 
number of these is positively infinite), we must conclude that at every 
moment changes take place in the universe such as reveal themselves 
to us in the course of ages by the disappearance of stars and by the 
appearance of comets, and such as will also take place in our own vor- 
tex at the Day of Judgment. 1 

[The Universe must be conceived as eternal both as regards the 
past and the future.] The formation of an infinite number of vortices 
takes place, will take place, and has taken place, at all the moments 
of eternity. And from this we further conclude that God at every 
moment creates an infinity of spirits. At every moment he has created 
an infinite number, because he cannot act save infinitely. He creates 
an infinity at every moment, because his power is inexhaustible. In 
this connection we shall have occasion immediately to revise some of 
our previous statements with regard to matter ; but meantime we keep 
to our immediate point, the infinity of spirits. The formation of new 
planets is, it is evident, not necessarily implied in this perpetual cre- 
ation of an infinity of spirits. For if there is an infinite number of 
planets, then since God at every moment creates a great number of 
children for our world, he must be creating an infinite number for 
these infinite worlds. The formation of planets is only required in 
order to satisfy the laws of nature, which do not allow a body in 

1 1 here omit the lengthy argument in which our author seeks to reconcile this po- 
sition with the teaching of the Church. The story of creation applies, he holds, not 
to the universe, but only to each separate planetary system. 
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motion to preserve itself unchanged for an indefinite period, and in 
order to account for the beginning and end of our own, since Scrip- 
ture reveals the one and predicts the other. The question we must 
raise in connection with this formation of new worlds, which presup- 
poses the destruction of those that previously existed, is as to what 
becomes of the inhabitants of those latter. To reach a conclusion in 
this matter, we may unite faith and reason in the following manner. 
The destruction of a planet involves the resurrection of all the men 
who have inhabited it. Now these men are either just or criminal. 
The just enjoy God, and this is their Paradise, for they require no 
other. Their soul is so master of their bodies that they require no 
particular residence ; and whereas during their first life they were lim- 
ited to a single planet, the whole universe now becomes their home. 
But since, on our view, men of this nature have existed from all eter- 
nity, and Holy Scripture says nothing as to the creation of the angels, 
I am strongly persuaded that the angels are simply the risen inhabitants 
of the destroyed planets. Up to the time of St. Augustine, and even 
after him, men believed that the angels have bodies. To this opin- 
ion, which the Church has never condemned, we return. . . . 

The first objection which suggests itself to our doctrine of the crea- 
tion of spirits from all eternity is that if some spirits have actually 
been created from all eternity, they will in consequence be as ancient 
as God, if not by equality of nature, at least by equality of time. Our 
system, however, assumes the direct contrary. For the reason why 
we admit the creation of spirits from all eternity is that we ourselves 
have been created in time, and that God, according to our great prin- 
ciple of uniformity, does at every moment what he has done once. 
Now we have not existed from all eternity, and therefore no one of 
the spirits, in uniformity with which we are created, is from all 
eternity. Thus, although there have been spirits from all eternity, no 
spirit has existed from all eternity, since of any particular spirit we 
can always say that there has been an infinity before it. To seek a 
created spirit that has existed from all eternity is to seek the first spirit 
that has been created, or the contemporary of those that have been 
first created. Now, on our view, the succession is infinite, and it is 
therefore as absurd to seek the first of them as it would be to seek the 
last, — supposing our contention to have been granted that God will 
create spirits through all eternity. Let this, then, be noted. The 
past eternity is a little hard to conceive, because we have not ourselves 
existed from all eternity, but these difficulties will always be removed 
by the comparisons which we shall draw between it and future eternity 
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which we easily conceive, since we are destined to live to all eternity. 
Thus we may not argue, for instance : There have been spirits from 
all eternity, and they exist somewhere ; somewhere, therefore, there 
are spirits which exist and which are from all eternity. This argument 
at first sight appears irresistible ; but it is overthrown by this reply : 
If the spirits that God will create during all eternity do not exist in 
themselves, they exist in the idea of God. Now can you assign the 
last in this idea ? By no means, for no one is the last, as in the 
number of spirits already created no one is the first ; because in a 
number positively infinite there is neither first nor last. That is a 
sufficient answer for the understanding mind. 

The second objection that may be put forward consists in demand- 
ing why matter should have existed from all eternity, while individual 
spirits have not. For this would seem to show that there is no equality 
in the action of the Creator. . . . The following is our reply. In the 
first place, matter does not enjoy its own existence, since it is not 
conscious ; and in consequence a moment of existence recompenses a 
spirit for all the time that matter has had in addition. . . . Secondly, 
matter changes its form, and no body can boast of being eternal. 
Only the bodies of risen men will persist eternally in the same form, 
since the soul will so maintain them, — another privilege of spirits. 
Thirdly (and now we come to the best reasons), matter is not more 
ancient than spirits in general, since there have been spirits from all 
eternity. Matter, indeed, has only been created for them. . . . 
Fourthly, I boldly declare that matter, like spirits, is eternal only by 
way of succession, that no one of its particular parts has been created 
from all eternity, that God extends it infinitely at every moment, and 
will continue to do so throughout all eternity. These statements I 
have not made earlier, fearing to be misunderstood. Indeed, in 
order to understand them, we must have clearly comprehended the 
eternal succession of spirits, which we have just explained, and which 
we must apply to matter, as we now proceed to do. 

If God commences at this moment to create an infinity of spirits, 
he must give all of them bodies. For this purpose alone, then, he 
must create an infinite matter. Further, these bodies cannot swim in 
the void. They must, then, find habitations, and these are the vor- 
tices. These vortices must be composed of the planets, a sun, and a 
great quantity of ethereal fluid. . . . The universe being thus arranged, 
God creates the moment following another infinity of spirits. They 
also must have bodies. Whence can they be taken ? Not from the 
already created matter, for that matter, although infinite, is all em- 
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ployed. The ethereal fluid, it may be said, can be thus used, and the 
diminution will not be great. But granted that were possible for a 
second infinity, what of the million, of the infinite infinities of spirits 
that God creates with an infinite rapidity ? . . . God, then, at every 
moment proportionately and indefinitely increases matter. 

That is the revision or modification which we desire to make of 
what we have appeared to say in the first part, by this axiom, that the 
power of God does not consist in augmenting his work to infinity, but 
in creating what cannot be added to. We must now say that the 
power of God consists alike in producing all at once an infinite crea- 
tion, and in the power of adding infinitely to it. From the first 
moment that we can conceive matter, it is infinite, proportionately to 
the infinite number of spirits that have need of it. At the next 
instant it is infinitely greater, proportionately to the infinite number 
of spirits that have been created in this second moment. ... In our 
first part we were opposing only those who deny the possibility of an 
actual infinite. But now that our outlook is widened we can conceive, 
not only an actual infinite, but also that God can infinitely increase 
this infinite ; and the following are the principles upon which this 
view rests. 

The best philosophers in the past have based the order of the uni- 
verse only upon the wisdom of God ; and we base it upon the power 
which is identical with his wisdom. Our first principle is that God, 
as regards essences taken in general, always does that which He can 
do, and that He can only act in doing all that He can do. There is 
nothing, our system maintains, merely possible, and all that can be, 
has been, is, or one day will be. How great advantages follow to 
theology from this principle ! From the moment that God creates 
anything, He creates it infinite, because He can create it infinite, and 
because his wisdom demands that He create it infinite. But as God 
never exhausts himself, the moment following He can create another 
infinite, and does not fail to do so. Neither does this second mo- 
ment exhaust Him ; and so in infinitum. Every one of these infini- 
ties is, however, only proportional, since it can be compared with 
the infinite which precedes or with that which follows it, and since it 
can be a little greater or smaller than it ; and God is, so to speak, 
incommensurable- powerful, since a whole eternity of infinite creations 
does not exhaust his power. . . . [We shall add this further reason 
for our position.] So long as the universe was only an atom, it was 
so trifling a thing in relation to God, that there could be no objection 
to its non-existence. But if the universe is infinite, and its infinitude 
increases infinitely, the work is worthy of the workman and conse- 
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quently is the inevitable product of a creator who necessarily wills 
his own glory. . . . 

It may — to pass nothing over — be said : But you have declared 
in an earlier passage that a single spirit is equal in value to the whole 
of matter. Now all matter, on your view, increases at every moment. 
Therefore every spirit should also increase at every moment ; and that 
would not seem to take place. I reply that a single spirit is equal in 
value to the whole of matter only in a certain sense, for instance, in 
being an essence, and so demanding infinitude. In another sense it 
is only all spirits taken together that are equal to the whole of matter. 
Thus the property of increasing infinitely, which belongs to matter, 
is fulfilled in spirits by their increase. Matter does not increase by 
the force of its essence, but for the integrity of the universe. Similarly 
it is not the essence of spirits to increase in themselves, but the great- 
ness of the Creator demands for the beauty of his creation that they 
increase in number. Matter and mind are equal in both respects. 
But we cannot be certain that spirits do not increase in themselves. 
It may be that the Saints gain infinitely in illumination at every 
moment of eternity, and that the same privilege brings about increase 
in the punishment of the Damned. . . . 

That, then, is our system, and we humbly submit it to the judgment 
of the Church. For though I have several times suggested that the 
Church does not decide upon historical facts, and still less upon 
physical facts, yet undoubtedly it has the right to forbid to its children 
certain opinions which, although they may be true, are yet useless and 
dangerous. Besides, as I have several times indicated, this knowledge 
is not necessary for our salvation, and that is why it has not been re- 
vealed to us. Thus all that I have said I really regard as matters in 
which I have no interest, that I should forget, and that I should my- 
self a thousand times condemn rather than cause any misgiving in the 
minds of the faithful. Yet I have no scruples in publishing them. 
They will help in forming a higher idea of God ; and they should 
lead us to conclude that, since we discover so many beauties in the 
works of the Creator, in spite of the feebleness of our insight and the 
captivity into which sin has reduced us, there is an infinity of still 
more beautiful things that will one day be revealed to us. The power, 
the wisdom, the greatness of God are the very breath of our system, 
and they are the imprint of truth. Though, therefore, we take all 
care in these somewhat bold speculations to show clearly that we are 
more jealous of our faith than of our philosophy, we yet do not believe 
that we should allow so many great ideas to be lost, because there are 
foolish and ignorant minds that may be shocked by them. 



